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NOTES ON THE Shepherd's Calendar, AND 

OTHER MATTERS CONCERNING THE 

LIFE OF EDMUND SPENSER. 

The general opinion of biographers of Spenser is 
that he wrote the Shepherd's Calendar while in 
the North of England, probably in East Lan- 
cashire where he is supposed to have gone after 
leaving Cambridge in 1576, and that by means 
of it he gained the friendship and patronage of 
Leicester and Sidney. 1 A careful reading of 
the Shepherd's Calendar and of the corres- 
pondence between Spenser and Gabriel Harvey 
has led me to the belief (1) that the ac- 
quaintance between Spenser and Sidney was of 
much earlier origin ; (2) that by far the most 
part, if not all, of the Shepherd's Calendar was 
composed in Kent, probably at Penshurst, the 
home of Sidney ; and (3) that in all probability 
entirely too much has been made of Spenser's 
sojourn in the north. 

Before taking up each of these points in order, 
it is well to notice that the whole tenor of the 
Shepherd's Calendar makes it clear that it was 
the last of a series of juvenile poems, and that the 
poet expected to discontinue making on account 
of his loss of Rosalind. In the April Eclogue 
Hobbinol (Gabriel Harvey) says of the poet : 

His pleasant pipe, which made us merriment, 
He wilfully hath broke, and doth forbeare 
His wonted songs, wherein he all outwent. 2 

Again in the January Eclogue, the poet himself, 
because of his lack of success in love, exclaims : 

"Wherefore, my pipe, allbe rude Pan thou please, 
Yet for thou pleasest not where most I would ; 
And thou, unlucky muse, that wontest ease 
My musing mind, yet canst not when thou should ; 
Both pipe and muse shall sore the while abye ! " 
So broke his oaten pipe, and downe did lye. 

The Shepherd's Calendar clearly belongs to the 
end rather than to the beginning of a series of 
poems. 

1 See Craik, Spenser and his Poetry, p. 11. 

2 The following poems by Spenser are mentioned in the 
Shepherd's Calendar and in Spenser's letter to Harvey : 
Pageants, Dreams, Legendes, Court of Cupid, and 
"Sondry other" Sonnets, Translation of Moschus' Idyl- 
lion of Winged Love. 



(1) In the first place there is in the poem a 
certain air of familiarity with the Sidneys and the 
Dudleys which would hardly be consistent with 
the view that the poet was attempting by its 
means to gain favor with them. 

In the April Eclogue Hobbinol says, 

Colin thou kenst, the southern shepherd's boy. 

This southern shepherd could be none other than 
Sir Philip Sidney, whose home at this time was at 
Penshurst in Kent. The gloss renders this more 
than mere conjecture. In it we read, " Seemeth 
hereby that Colin perteyneth to some southern 
nobleman, and perhaps in Surrey or Kent, the 
rather because he so often nameth the Kentish 
downes, and before, as lythe as lasse of Kent" 
(see below). 

In the August Eclogue we have a singing match 
between Willie and Perigot, in which Perigot 
recites his luckless love story. The gloss adds 
this note, "By Perigot who is meant I cannot 
uprightly say : but if it be who is supposed his 
love, she deserveth no lesse praise than he giveth 
her." I feel that here we have a covert allusion 
to the love of Sir Philip Sidney for his Stella, 
Penelope Devereux, to whom he dedicated his 
Astrophel and Stella Sonnets, which were in pro- 
cess of composition at this time. 

Again in the October Eclogue, when Cuddie, 
who, as the gloss hints, may be the poet himself, 
complains of the contempt into which poetry has 
fallen, Piers answers him : 

Abandon, then, the base and viler downe ; 
Lyft up thyself out of the lowly dust, 

And sing of bloody Mara, of wars, of giusts 

Then may thy muse display her fluttering wing, 
And stretch herself at large from East to West ; 
Or, if thee please in bigger notes to sing, 
Advaunce the worthy whome shee loveth best, 
That first the white beare to the stake did bring. 3 

The reference here is clearly to Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester. No poet would have dared to 
utter these lines had he not been on terms of inti- 
macy with the earl. 

In the November Eclogue, Colin bewails the 
death of Dido. The argument to the eclogue 
says that she was "some mayden of greate bloud. 
The personage is secret, and to me altogether un- 

3 This was actually done in the Faerie Queene. 
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knowne, albe of himself I have often required the 
same." That she was not unknown to the poet 
we have the poet's own words : 

Als Colin Cloute she would not once disdayne. 

And again : 

Sing now, ye shepherd daughters, sing no moe 
The songs that Colin made you in her praise. 

She is mourned by a great shepherd named Lobbin, 

O thou great shepherd, Lobbin, how great is thy griefe. 

We know that about this time Spenser had a poem 
entitled Stemmata Dudleiana, which today may 
appear in a modified form in the Ruins of Time. 
In this latter poem are praised certain members of 
the Dudley family. May it not have been that in 
the older poem were found those songs that "Colin 
made in her praise?" Certainly Lobbin looks 
almost like an anagram for Robert Dudley. The 
only member of the Dudley family who died not 
far from the date of the Shepherd's Calendar is 
Ambrosia Sidney,* a twenty-year old daughter of 
Sir Henry Sidney, niece of the Earl of Leicester, 
and named after his elder brother, Ambrose Dud- 
ley, Earl of Warwick. She died on the 23d of 
February, 1575-6. It may be objected that 
Spenser at this time was in college, but we shall 
see later from the February Eclogue that in his 
youth he was a frequent visitor in Kent." 

Certainly by October, 1579, Spenser was on 
sufficient terms of intimacy with Leicester to live 
at Leicester House in London, and to write to 
Hobbinol of the "sweetness that I have already 
tasted" in this patronage. This was before 
December 5, 1579, when the Shepherd's Calendar 
was entered at Stationers' Hall. 

(2) Furthermore, every definite local reference 
we have in the poem is to Kent or Surrey. In 
order to be as accurate as possible I shall take up 
each of the eclogues in turn. 

In the January Eclogue there is no direct refer- 

*The following line may have been suggested by her 
name : 

Then drinks she nectar with ambrosia mixt. 

6 The Stemmata Dudleiana has long been mourned as 
one of Spenser's lost poems. But we learn from one of 
Harvey's letters to the poet dated April 7, 1580, that it 
was in Latin, and if it was no better than the Latin poem 
in one of his letters to Harvey we need shed no tears. 



ence to any district in England. In it the poet 
exclaims : 

A thousand times I curse that carefull howre 
"Wherein I longed the neighbouring towne to see. 

There is nothing here that could lead us to suspect 
that he was writing this in the north of England. 
February. In this there are two references to 
Kent, one of which may have some further 
biographical significance : 

o. Seest how brag yond Bullocke beares, 

So smirke, so smoothe, his pricked eares ? 

His homes beene as broade as a Bainbowe bent, 

His dewlap as lythe as a lasse of Kent 
b. But shall I tell thee a tale of truth, 

Which I cond of Tityrus in my youth, 

Keeping his sheep on the hilh of Kent f 

The gloss says that by Tityrus is probably meant 
Chaucer. We do know that Spenser served his 
apprenticeship under Chaucer. I am afraid, 
however, that we would have to look long in 
Chaucer for the tale of the oak and the briar. It 
is interesting to know, however, that Spenser 
spent a part of his youth in Kent. 

March. No local reference. 

April. See the reference above. 

May. No local reference. 

June. This eclogue has been most frequently 
quoted to establish the fact that the Shepherd's 
Calendar was written in the North. But to me 
it indicates, if it indicates anything, that the poem 
was not written in the North, but in some place to 
which the poet had come from the North. Colin 
Clout, the poet, complains of his fate, and con- 
trasts it with his friend's : 

O happy Hobbinoll ! I bless thy state, 
That Paradise hast found which Adam lost : 
Here wander may thy flocke, early or late, 
Withouten dreade of Wolves to bene ytost : 
Thy lovely layes here mayest thou freely boste. 
But I, unhappy man I whom cruell fate 
And angry Gods pursue from coste to coste, 
Can nowhere fynd to shroude my lucklesse pate. 

Hobbinol urges him to 

Forsake the soyle that so doth thee bewitch, 
Leave me those hills where harbrough nis to see, 
And to these dales resort. 6 

6 The gloss makes it perfectly clear that these lines refer 
to the north and south of England respectively. 
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Again Hobbinol says : 

Colin, to heare thy rymes and roundelayes, 
Which thou inert wont on wastfnll hylls to singe 
I more delight than lark. 

In the July Eclogue, Morell, speaking of 

famous hills, mentions 

St. Michaels Mount 
That wards our Westerne coste, 
And of St. Brigets howre, I trowe, 
All Kent can rightly boaste. 

Then, after recalling the names of hills famous in 
antiquity : 

But little needes to strowe my store, 
Suffice this hill of our. 
Here hath the salt Medway his scmrse, 
The salt Medway, that trickling streamis 
Adoune the dales of Kent. 

Penshurst is within a very few miles of the source 
of the Medway. 

August. See above. 

Li the September Eclogue Hobbinol says to 
Diggon Davie : 

Fye on the, Diggon, and all thy foule leasing ! 
"Well is it knowne that sith the Saxon king 
Never was Woolfe seene, many nor some, 
Nor in all Kent, nor in Christendome. 

Further, if by Roffin in the same eclogue the 
poet refers to John Young, Bishop of Rochester, 
who from 1567 to 1578 was master of Pembroke 
Hall, Spenser's Alma Mater, would it not be 
significant that Spenser here compliments him, 
and adds, 

Colin Clout, I wene, be his self boye. 

Rochester is not far from Penshurst, and the lines 
would be a delicate compliment to an old college 
professor, now a near neighbor. This, too, would 
give this part of the poem a date between 1578 
and early in 1579.' 

No references of a local nature in October, 
November and December. 

(3) All these references to the south and only 

'John Young, 1534(?)-1605. "The best testimony, 
however, to Young's faculty for securing the affections of 
his pupils and colleagues is Spenser's celebration of him 
as 'faithful Rofly' in the Shepherd? s Calendar, ' Boffy' 
being an abbreviation of Boffensis ; which became Young's 
title when, on Feb. 18, 1578-9, he was elected to the 
Bishopric of Eochester." — Diet. Nat. Biog. 



one to the north of England seem to establish the 
fact that Spenser's northern journey had a very 
slight effect upon the Shepherd's Calendar. If we 
accept the usual explanation he went up there to 
visit relatives. But certainly no young man with 
any aspirations to literary fame would long stay 
away from the neighborhood of the court and the 
literary coterie in London. Nor am I convinced 
by any means that the earlier commentators were 
wrong when they made Kent the home of Rosa- 
lind. Granting that her name was Dinley, the 
fact that there were Dinleys in East Lancashire 
near Pendle Forest in 1570 is of no more conse- 
quence than the fact that there were Dinleys in 
nearly every county of England at the same time. 8 
As a further argument it occurs to me that 
Gabriel Harvey constantly gives us the impres- 
sion that he was personally acquainted with the 
poet's charmer, a fact which could scarcely be 
credible if she lived in the distant provinces 
instead of near the metropolis, for Harvey divided 
his time between London and Cambridge. He 
has preserved one of her compliments of Spenser. 
In his letter of May 9, 1580, to the poet, he said, 
"Gentle Mistress Rosalind once reported him to 
have all the intelligences at commandment, and 
at another christened him her Signior Pegaso." 
In the December Eclogue the poet cries out : 

Adieu, good Hobbinoll, that was so true, 
Tell Rosalind, her Colin bids her adieu." 

In the gloss to the April Eclogue is found the 
following: "For it is well knowen, even in 
spighte of Colin and Hobbinoll, that she is a 
Gentlewoman of no meane house, nor endewed 
with any vulgare and common gifts, both of 
nature and manners." This seems also to be 

8 The following two notes from the Calendar Inguis. Post 
Mortem Henry VII. may be of interest : 

12 Nov., 1494— Edw. Langfoded enf oefled Edw. Dynely, 
Esq., Henry Spencer and others of manors in Co. Berks. 

18 Feb., 1494 — Sanchea Carvanell in land suit with 
Anne Dynely, Thomas Spenser, etc., Co. Hants. 

See also Index of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
will of Moile Dyneley, Gent, of Nackington, Kent, pro- 
bated in 1594. 

"Dr. Grosart thinks that "the absence of Rosalind from 
him seems to point to her leaving her home, and being 
separated from him," and he refers us to Drayton's cele- 
bration of her as among the Cotswold Hills. 
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corroborated by a passage from Spenser's letter 
to Harvey dated October, 1579. "Then also, 
meseemeth the work (the Shepherd's Calendar) 
too base for his excellant Lordship, being made 
in honor of a private Personage unknowne, which 
of some ylwillers might be upbraided not to be so 
worthie, as you knowe she is." 

In this connection, it seems not out of place 
to raise a question concerning the extraction of 
Spenser's immediate family. 

In Grosart' s Life of Spenser, we find in the first 
volume a statement that leads us to suppose that 
there were two distinct branches of the family, 
one spelling its name "ser" and the other 
"cer"; that the former was found chiefly in the 
East Lancashire district ; and that these spellings 
were more or less consistently kept up. From 
this he traces the origin of the poet's family to 
East Lancashire. This opinion has been con- 
curred in by all the leading Spenser biographers. 
The Globe edition says: "For the particular 
branch of the Spencer or Spenser family (one 
branch wrote the name with s, another with c) to 
which the poet belonged, it has been well sug- 
gested that it was settled in East Lancashire in 
the neighborhood of Pendle Forest." 

Now, I shall attempt to show that there never 
was any great difference made between the spell- 
ings, but that the same family often spelt the name 
in either way, and that often, as was true with the 
poet himself, the same person spelt it in both ways. 10 
This carelessness was not at all an unusual thing 
in those times. The sources of my information 
were Wills, Kegisters, Inquisitions, Chancery 
Records, State Papers, Domestic and Foreign, 
Heralds' Visitations, Accounts, etc. I found the 
name Spenser or Spencer in the following counties 
in which the owners had holdings, had filed their 
wills, or were buried. In case a man's name 
occurred in more than one county, as was often 
the case, I had some difficulty. In many cases I 
was able to trace him to his home county, in 
others, I chose the county in which he seemed to 
be most interested. The result of my research I 
give below. I arrange the counties beginning 

10 For example, in the Reports of the Deputy Keeper of 
Public Eecords in Ireland, under "Fiants Elizabeth," 

dated May 12, 1588, and July 4, 1594, we have the poet's 
name spelt first Spencer and then Spenser. 



with the north and west. The first column of 
figures includes those who spelt their names 
Spencer, the second Spenser. The period covered 
by my research includes the reigns of Henry VII, 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth. Very few names were selected 
after the year 1590, only those who for some 
reason or other might be useful in further re- 
search. In London, I have arranged the names 
according to parish churches whose registers I 
had access to. In many cases a person was found 
holding land in several parishes. In such cases I 
assigned him to the parish in which he was buried. 
This was possible in most cases. A number, not 
as large as one would expect, could not be assigned 
to any definite locality. 

COUITTT. 'CEB. 'SEH. REMAKES. 

Cumberland 1 

Yorkshire 1 

Lancashire 6 13 

Cheshire 3 1 

Lichfield and Birming- 
ham, Wills 3 41 

Warwickshire 2 3* 

Shropshire 3 1 

Glamorganshire 1 

Gloucestershire and 

Wiltshire, Wills 13 14 * 

Somersetshire 5 1* 

Devonshire 1 

Hampshire 1 6 

Sussex 1 8 

Kent 4 1 

Essex 1 2 

Buckinghamshire. 2 

Berkshire 1 2 

Oxfordshire 1 

Hertfordshire 3 

Suffolk 7 1 

Norfolk 4 3f 

Nottinghamshire 3 

Huntingdonshire 2 2* 

Bedfordshire 5 3 

Hampton and Rutland, 

Wills 27 9* 

Lincolnshire 4 3 

London 17 6 No parish given. 

St. Mary, Woolnoth.... 6 2 

St. Mary, Whitechapel ... 1 

St. Sepulchre's 1 

St. Michael's, Cornhill 9 1 

St. Foster's 2 2 

Christ Church, New- 
gate 7 
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County. 'ceb. 'sjer. Eemabks. 

St. OlafFs, Southwark 1 

Allhallows, Barking... 1 2 

Allhallows the More... 1 2 

St. Clement, Danes 1 

St. Peter's, Cornhill... 2 

St. Margaret's, "West- 
minster 1 

St Antholin, Budge 
Bow 4 

St. James, Clerkenwell 3 3 

St. Faith's 2 

St. Dunstan in the East 8 

St. Dunstan, Stepney.. 1 2 

St. Stephen's, Upon 
Wallbrooke. 2 

St. Vedast's 9 9 

Kensington 2 3* 

Old Windsor 2 If 

StBotolph's 11 7*f 

St. Thomas the Apostle 1 If 

Not traced 7 3 

Ireland 1 7 Not including 

the poet. 
Same family, * 
Name spelt in both ways, f 

I might also add that I spent considerable tame 
trying to discover the parentage of the author, 
but, with the exception of a slight clew upon 
which I am still working, it remains as great a 

mystery as ever. 

P. M. Buck, Jk. 

William McKinley High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 



SOME SPANISH WOBDS IN THE 
WOEKS OF BEN JONSON. 

A recent perusal of the works of Ben Jonson 
impressed me with the fact that some words of 
Spanish origin have not as yet been adequately 
explained by the editors and commentators of this 
poet. I therefore offer the following explanations 
to those interested in the study of Jonson' s works. 

Lomtero (Every Man out of his Humour, v, 
4 ; vol. I, p. 132 c. I). 1 This word is not found 

1 Owing to the great diversity of divisions into scenes by 
the various editors and the general inaccessibility of the 
original editions, all references are made to F. Cunning- 
ham's edition, " The Works of Ben Jonson, with critical 
and explanatory notes and a memoir by "William Gif- 
ford," in three volumes (London, 1897), as being the 
most convenient edition. 



in any dictionary, not even Murray's ; neither 
does any commentator notice it either in his notes 
or glossary. Jonson himself nowhere uses this 
word again. After a first reading I passed the 
word without troubling myself about it. Not 
until Dr. C. M. Hathaway, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, called my attention to it did I begin to study 
this peculiar word. Dr. Hathaway tried to con- 
nect it with the Spanish lomo, a loin. 

No doubt we have here a word coined by 
Jonson to serve a special purpose. At the begin- 
ning of act v, scene 4, Carlo says to George (p. 
130, c. 1) : "Let me have a good fat loin of pork 
laid to me presently." While waiting for his 
order, Carlo passes the time drinking. In this 
pastime he indulges so vigorously, that soon he 
becomes exceedingly jolly. At length he calls 
again for George to inquire after the pork. It is 
at this point that Jonson introduces the new word. 
Carlo begins to sing and dance, and, instead of 
using the common la, la or any of the common 
refrains found in similar situations in Shakspeare, 
facetiously coins a word referring to the occupation 
of George. Jonson probably coined his word from 
lomo, loin ; then the diminutive lomito, a delicious 
little loin ; and then lomitero, one who prepares a 
delicious loin. By analogy with such words as 
verdad (veritatem), bondad (bonitatem) he simply 
dropped the pretonic i. Hence, lomtero. 

This word is a philological impossibility, and, 
as a matter of fact, does not exist in Spanish. If 
there were a corresponding word, its development 
would have been as follows : lumbum = lomo ; 
*lumbarium = *lombairu, *lombero. Thus, after 
all, as far as mere sound is concerned, Jonson is 
not so very far from a philologically correct form. 
But we must remember that in Jonson' s time there 
was no science of philology, and no one dreamt of 
sound-laws. 

Vekdugoship ( The Alchemist, m, 2 ; vol. n, 
p. 41, c. 2). 

His great 
Verdugoship has not a jot of language. 

Gifford explains : " Verdugo is the name of a 
noble Spanish family, and was probably that of 
some individual well known to the writers of 
Jonson' s time. He is mentioned by Fletcher : 

Contrive your beard o' the top cut, like Verdugo." 



